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ABSTRICT 

This resource guide deals with open education at the 
secondary level. It concentrates on open education schools and 
programs in the Boston area» as its intended audience is 
Massachusetts Educators. The "open* concept in education is 
discussed, and a scale designed to aeasure the extent to which a 
given prograa ejfbodies the open school philosophy is presented. Three 
of the aore fre>^ently discussed aspects of open education—open 
space school facilities, flex^ible ecdalar scheduling, and **schooXs 
without walls'* — are analyzed. Currently operating prograas in Boston 
area public and private high schools are described, including both 
total prograas involving .,^he entire school, and alternative "school 
within a school* prograasf^involving only a segaent of the students 
and teachers in a public high school. <KC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



idea o£ ^^open concept education*' has gained the attention of 
public school educators throughout America. Drawing on knowledge of 
the British infant schools, the heritage of progressive schools in this 
country during the 1920's and 1930»s, and the more recent ''free school 
movement. many educators and critics of American education have 
been urging substantial reform of public schools in the name of ''open ^ 
concept education. 'V During the 1960's community after cbnimunity 
^^itnessed the adoption of ''open, non- graded cl^xssrooms" in their 
elementary srhools. In even more recent years, similar chang**' have 
begun to affect the l>igh schools. 

This paper deals with these latter changes^ As a social studies 
teacher in one of the Merrimack Valley public high schools, I am acutely 
aware of the need tor a practical resource guide to open concept education 
at the secondary level; while much has been written and done in elemen- 
tary education, much less attention has been paid to open concept high 
schools. .1 

J' 

Chapter One defines open concept education in a practical way* 
After a review of the theory of open education, I present a scale designed 
to measure the dejrco of ^'openness" of a given school program. 

In Chapter Two, I move to afi analysis of three of the most frequently 
discussed aspects of open concept education in high schools. '6pen plan 
building construction, flexible /nnodular scheduling, and "schools without 
walls. Here I have tried to point oat both the uses a^d occasional abuses 
of these innovations. 

The filial Chapter presents a descriptive resourc^a guide to changes 
in area high schools. I limit discussion tp innovations which arc particu- 
larly applicable to public high schools; fui^theri I emphasize changes in 
Boston area schools because this paper is^intended for Massachusetts 
teachers and administrators. Rather than add an extensive list of re- 
sources at the end of Chapter Three, I have incorporated book titles, 
ERIC documents and resource people into the body of the paper where 
they are most useful. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
A DEFINITION OF THE OPEN CONCEPT HIGH SCHOOI- 

Open concept education places the student at the center' of the 
learning process: he beconnes an active participant in acquiring skills 
rather than the passive recipient of a predetermined body of knowledge* 
The teacher becomes a guide and ^resource person for each student 
rather than the sole d\:'penser (together with a textbook) of all the know- 
ledge for which a group of students is held responsible* The educational 
environment focuses on the individual student without af.sun^ing conformity 
in learning styles* rates or interests. The emphasis is on student re- 
sponsibility for solving problems that are important to him* 

Ir theory, the advantages of open concept education for the student 
app^'.r obvious. More so than in conventional classrooms, the student 
receives individual attention and, in the open classroom, learns how, to 
learn on his own and at his own rate. Provided with a variety of ways 
to achieve success he becomes a more self-confident, self-directed and 
active learner. In hts exhaustive ci^itfque of American public education, 
Charier Silberman outlines the advantages of open Concept education for 
the teacher: 

• • . (T)eacl*ers who have tried both approaches izisist 
that informal (open) teachihg is no more difficult 
than formal (conventional) teaching and is much 
more rewarding. For one thing, informal i^|duca- 
tion relieves the teacher of the terrible burdSft of 
omniscience. .Since the traditional classroom is 
organized on the assumption that t^e teacher is 
the source of all knowledge, and that learning is 
"^s^omething the teacher makes ha|>pen to the student, 
nriany teachers fear that admitting ignorance may 
dimii\ish their authority, , , In an informal classroom, 
by contrast, the teacher is the facilitator rather than 
the sour'i^e of learning, thr^ source being the child 
himself, V^earning is something the chila makes 
happen to and for himeelf, albeit with the teacher 'Is 
aid, and sometimes at her instigation. The conse- 
quenre is an atmosphere in which everyone is learn* 
ing together, and, in which teachers therefore feel 
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comfortable spying to children, Tm awfully 
'sorry» i don ^t know much about this. Let's 
' go to the library and get a book, and we'll 

find out together, ' or 'What kind of experiment 
can we set up together to find the answer ? ' 
^ • ^Students ^nd teachers understand that) it 
is manifestly impossible, after all, for any 
one person to be an avthority on everything 
that tomes up in, an ov. ^:lassroom. ^ 

Te^tchers im conventional classrooms^ ^^nd to have to pitch their lessons 
at the middle group of students, thereby boring the most Advanced and' 
losing those who are behind. Open ^ ucation rcfTlf»ves this obligation to 
teach the entire range of abilities at one time* 

Most important, ho^vever, the free day class- 
room relieves the teacher of the necessity of 
being a timekeeper, traffic cop, and disciplin- 
arian. ^ . In the informal classroom, the discipline 
problem withers away, in part because children 
are not required to sit still and be silent (and 
because one-to-one discipline is more low-key 
and less provocative than a ''teacher-to-class'' 
rcprimaAd). The release of the teacher's 
^ energy is incalculable; she is free to devote 

all her time and energy to teaching itself. The 
result is a kind of professional satisfaction and 
^ reward that simply is not foujid in the average 

formal classroom. ^ 



Charles Silberman, Crisis in the Classroom (New York, Random 
House, 1970), pp. 267-8. 

^Silberman, p. 269. Theoretical treatises on open concept educar 
tion and change in public schools f^ll the slPiclves of mapy libraries. While 



most arc superficial and redundant 
vocative and can add considerably 



a few, like Silberr: a.i's, are pro- 
to our understanding of the <^heory and 



practice of open education. These include: Robert Coles, Children of 
Crisis (New Yorky Delta, 1 97 l)i Rbnald Gross and Paul Osterman, 
Hig^ School (New York, Simon and Schuster, 1971); Herbert Kohl, The 
Open Classroom (New York, New York Review Publishing Co. , 1969); 
Jonathan Ko«ol, Free Schools (Bosi^on, Houghton Mifflin, 1972)r; Neil 



Postman and Charles Weingartner, \Teachin g as a Subversive Activity 
(New York, Delacox'te Press, 1969). 
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These generalUations aside, we are left 'with very little idea of 
what open concept education means in practice. By its very nature, the 
term is ambiguotis. »»Open" -an mean several different things: \) "open" 
in tsrms of choice; 2) an "o, ftn" physical fai:iUty: 3) "open" to and for 
the community; 4) "open" to evaluation and change; 5) the goal of creating 
"open" minds; 6) "open" campus; and 7), "open" relationships between , 
students and faculty. Few, if any, schools reflect all seven meanings; 
and few, if any, provide for none of the seven. 

A useliil way to arrive at an understanding of the practice of open 
concept education is to rate existing and proposed high school progranns 
on the questionnaire that appears below* In drawing up the scale* I 
made two assumptions* First, open concept education should be defined 
more by its practice than by its theory since what we* say so often bears 
nb resemblance to what we are doing. And, secondly, open concept 
edxication is dynamic and relative rather than static and absolute in 
practice; the variety of ways in which a high school can be ''open'* pre- 
vents us from setting forth arbitrary limitations. A classroom teacher 
can use the scale to evaluate the degree of openness in his/her classroom; 
faculty and administrators can apply the same scale to school-wide pro- 
grams. The scale calls for fewer imprecise judgments than does a 
general theory against which a teachier might measure his/her pr-^gram. 
Nevertheless subjective judgment remains a factor; therefore the rating 
of a program by more than one- observer is helpful as is comparing the 
ratings of more than one program;. 
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RATING SCALE FOR OPEN CONCEPT EDj^CATlODi 

^ Tending Tofiward "qPEN" Education 



Tending Toward "CLOSED" Education 



/ 

1. To what extent is your program based on a commitment to on- going- ' 
innovation and a view of change as a continuous/ process ? / 

/ . - / 

NOT AT ALL TO A VERY GREAT EXTE^f^ 

- I I ^ H r— i — • ■ '/I . 

2, -To wnat extent does your program involve students learning through 
inquiry, discovery and analysis rather than teachers te aching through 
lectures and recitation? / ^ / 

- ■ / ' ■ - / 

• NOT AT ALL / ALL THE TIME 

l-^ — __ Y- . 1 / 1 1 1 

X To what extent does your progran? allow students to learn at the^r own 
rate (self-paced learning rather thart group-paced learning)? 

NOT AT ALL / TO A VERY qi(EAT EXTENT 

■ H— H — —f-i • /V: • .. ' 

4« How often does your program encourage a stui^epfi^to explore in depth 
fa personal interest through v«vried methods and i^taterials? i ^ 

. . /■ ■ ■ / • ' . ■ 

RARELY - / FREQUENTLY 

I ■ . ' 1 ^ • / ^— 7^- 1^ ' 1 

5. To what extent doea your program permit students to make choices 
about th6 things they w0 study? 

KOT AT ALL / ALL THE TIME 

f— • M — ' — • 1 — ^ 1 — • — • — ' — I 



6. To what extent does your program allow students to make choices 
about the methods and places they use for learning? 

NOT AT ALL At/L THi: TIM£L_x 

_ _ 

7. How often do the students in your program pet learning goals and\ 
design activities to attain those goals witK teacher guidance? ^ 

/ ALL THE TIM 

I 7*^- — I T^ — ^ — ■ — — «' 

8. ■ Are the learning environments for students comfortable and rich with 
a v^iety of materials to provide for learning in different ways? 

i^OT AT ALL VERY MUCH SO 

-1 1 ^ 1 y -H < 




% How often does the teacher serve >n a supportive and guiding role 
rather than in a highly centralized directive fine? 

» . / 

NEVER " . / ALWAYS 
I ■ H h r J— ^ 

10. In your program how often are there oppprtunities for students to 
learn by themselves a;rtd with each other? 

RAREL-Y / • FREQUENTLY 

r— — —74 — -~ — - | „ . - ^ - i - . " . , > 

IK In youtyprogram to what extent is responsibility learned through the 
exercise of^frcedoni to make decisions for which the student is held 
accoUnta^ade? 

TO A/ilMITED EXTENT TO A VERY GREAT EXTENT 

I / • r ' 1- — ■ H— — — —i 

.. To what extent does your method of student evaluation measure 
'ndividual growth rather than^ompare individuals within a group? 

TO A LIMITED EXTENT TO A VERY GREAT EXTENT 

f ' — — t— — I — : — I — — y 
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13. To what extent i« student toarning in your program structured by 
administrative or other factcfrs which arc essentially unrelated to the 
learning, process.;*e, g. . bells, assigned classrooms, cornputer limita- 
tions ? • ' . ♦ 

TO A LARGE EXTENT TO A LIMITED EXTENT 

H .1 ^— ' » 

14» How much do the structural features of your program demonstrate 
a feeling of trust betwe^^n teacher and Student and among students; e/gT, 
attendance pipcedures and requirements for student n*»ovcment through 
the school building? 

VERY LITTLE VERY MUCH 

1 H -i ^ ^ — — I 

To what extent does your program resemble a ''community center'*' 
where access to the 'school's resources by the community and access to 
the community's resources by the school is full and open; i. e. , access 
does not end at 3:00 P, , Friday, or the end of June arid legitimate 
learning takes^place inside and outside the building? 

TO A LIMITED^EXTENT TO A VERY GREAT EXTENT 
— f \ 1 ; 1 

16; Suppcsfe that a child felt that he needed to get away from academic 
learning for a period of time. WpUld he be allowed to do that within your 
program? 

* • ■ • . 

YES ^ » HO 

H ^ 4— — 1 

17, Suppose that a child decided that he v-anlt*ti to pursue a topic in which 
^he was intently interested although that topic did rot fit directly into the 
curric .lum. Would he be encouraged to do it and provided with guidance? 

YES NO^ 

Y ' ■'- ■' " ■ ■ I ■ I. II I ■ — 11,1 y ..i^. - ir 

\ ' ■ ' 

18^ Suppose that a group of students was interested in architecture. 
Would 'yquV program seek out an architect or an architectural firm in the 
community to help the students pursuti this interest? 

YES NO 
I . ! ^ 1 1 ' f 



19. Suppose that a group of students found that they could learn inathe- ' 
.matics better from a retired engingeer in their neighborhood than they •'^ 
could from their math teacher in school. Could they have tt\e retired 
engineer as their volunteer teacher ? ' • . 

YES NO 

I — H H- ^ — ::::: 1 — i 

* # 

^ 20. Suppose a student is irterested in an environmental piroject being 
undertaken by a croup of older students. ^ Would he be^ allowed to join 

'it? . ;^ 

YES ' ' . NO 

t— — -± • h I 1 



Using this scale of questions we can arrive at a clearer perception 
X>f open concept education in js^acticc as well as in theory; we are now 
ready to investif^ale nriore fully the practice of open concept education at 
the secondary level. As the scale suggests, the^ open concept theory 
implies significant changes in the physical enyironrnent, daily scheduling 
and curriculum of the conventional high school. Therefore, iTiave 
isolated for examination iji Chapter Two three frequently- employed^ 
innovations which several area'communitleii have adopted ac components 
of open concept education: open plan building3» flexible modular schedul*^ 
ing. and "schools without walls. " ^ , , " 
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CHAPTER TWO 
CHANGES IN SPACE. TIME AND PEOPLE 



Open Pla)%Space *\ ^ i 

Most recent school construction at both*the elemtntary and secbnd- 
ary levels has utilized some form of '*'open space" design. While there 
are innumerable variations, ^ most opetrspkce buildings share several, 
features in common: 1) the number of walls and hall>#5^ys is greatly 
reduced creating large spaces which can then be broken up into different 
size learning/teaching stations by means of portable partitions such as 
^moveable bookcasi?s, storage cabinets, tack boards and mounted black- 
boaird ^i. 2) the school or "houses'' of the school are oHented around ox* 
near a "media center" which is an expanded library ipontaining a^udio- 
VTSual materials and equipmentTor-VT^^fci4n^;..andJi^^ group work 
area$, books and periodicals, individual learnihg^aGlcet^7~-rftc-_i^and^_^ 
3) most open space schools are fully carpeted and sound proofed to re- ~~' 
ducc noise transmission. 

Proponents of open space construction ci^e severail advantages of 
these schools. The first and, 'n many cases, most cruciarj advantage 
for m^ny school districts involves cost: permanent walls between rooms 
V And between ri>om8 and hallways are sinrjply more expensive than move- 
/ able "walls. " The lack of permanent hallways also means saving space; 
and space in"a ljuilding costs moi^ey. Another advantage often cited is_^ . 
\tha:t open space facilitates a trempndbus variety of innovations; while a 



For a description of som^ of these variation^^ see two ERIC 



y documents. (ED): ED 034 379 Gaila Coughlin, ed. , "Transformaticn o^ 
the Schoolhouse" (New York, Educational Fiacilitics L.aboratories, IHc. , 
19^9), 51p. ; and ED 036 139 "Second Guess: - A I4ew Concept in^chool 
] Planning" (Houston, Irving R. K^eiii and' Associates, 1969), ISpTV ' 
? I Also, the following area communities will.have built openfJ<lan 
'schools by September, 1972: Burlington, 'North Aridover and WinchcVter. 
Kcarsarge Regional Hig^< School in Sutton, N. H.. , has been functioning 
as An entirely open plan building for the past several years. 



i 

* 
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traditional school program can be and* in fact,^ is conducted in open space 
buildings, the flexibility of the physical plant allows for d'Versity in 
teaching and l«»arning modes. For example, team teaching becomes more ^ 
feasible, as does '^phase teachinii'* (the process by which five diff.ereVit 
components of learning and teaching arc incorporated into the curriculum: 
la/ge group instruction, small group instruction and discussion, indc* 
* pendent, study , open laboratories of practical applications of the topic 
being studied\^ and tutorials). The existence of flexible space can allow , 
for an economVNjf effort and fuller utilization of teacher strengths; e. g. , 
lectures and pr^i^cntations that were repeated in three conventional class- 
rooms can be presented all at once by creating a space large enough to 
accommodati' the students in all three classes. Open plan construction 
enhances the possibilities. for more individualisied instruction as th^ 
facililies now exist in the niedia center; individualizing throtigh contracts . 
between Student , and teacher, independent, teacher-assigned projects, and 
student-initiated inquiry ^becomes more feasible. 

Barney L. Kyzar recently conducted a study comparing instructional 
. practices and'problems in "open-plan" school buildings with the'prdctices 
and problems in "convertional plan" school buildings* ^ Kyzar copiparred 

,^three elementary schools ind one high school, all open-plan construction, 
^with equivalent conventional plan schools in Louisiana; instruments were 
used to compare ei^^ht aspects of tht**chool program including teaching 
technique^, provision fo/ , individual differesces; techr4iques for maintain* 
ing order, and ndise transmission. *The open plan secondary sc.|iool 
contained some classrooms^ with cabinet dividers, some with operable 
walls and some with perrtnanent enclosures/ Like its conventional, plan ^ 
counterpart in the same city,* the school was carpeted and air conditioited. 

- ThV two-schools \\rid recently been integya^ted in a way that o£5ered an 
tfnurfual oppoVtunity fcJr study. Teachers and students attended both high 
schools on different day? of the week; therefore, the same teacher siwhil 
students could be. studied in different environments. No orientation p4t 
fne'tpen'plan high school eiCisted* ^ * 



Kyxar arrived^t several significant conclusions: 



i. 



EDV048 669 Efrrricy L. Kf-ar, "Comparison pf InStructi6na]i 
Practices in Classrooms of Different Design" (NatcKitoChes, La. # ifcitth- 
w e St ^-rn State Dniversity. • 1-971.>, 76p. For a less systematip; trjor J| 
svibjectivp analysis of the same subject, see: R. F.- Ebcrlc, "Opcn% 
Space Schoo3a>" Clearing liaise 44:23-2S, September, 1969. 1 



\ 
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1) • .the absence of walls which afforded 
visual and auditory priv^icy and '^vhich serve^ 
to hold bulletin boards and blackboards 
appeared to be a negative psychological 
factor for teachers*,*' Norse was perceived 
as a problem by many students and teachers 
in the open plan buildiWs even though 

' ^^ over*all sound levels ^hi open plan and 
conventional plan schools \are no different . 
(underline added) 

2) Of the iour pairs of schools studied only one 
pair appeared to be significantly different. In 
only one open plan school had the teachers had 
the opportunity for orientation to the new 
physical environment; it was this elementary 
school th-^.t diffe**ed significantly from its 
counterpart. This **open plan school appeared 
to be more in harmony with modern educational 
practices than its conventional plan counterpart'^ 
in terms of teaching, techniques, social organi- 
zation and provisiQns'for individual differences, 

3) The only significant difference between the 

open plan and conventional plan high schools 

was in the aiea of order maintaining tec^hhiques* 

When they taught in the open plan building, 

teachers were ^'mjore democratic and diplomatic 

in their approach'' to order maintenancie than 

these same tfeachers were in the conventional 

• plan buildii\g, 

■ ^ - ■ . r ■ ' . • ^ 

Kyzar'i^ study raises some interesting questipns relating to the 
attitudes of the |eacher s and students who found the noise in the open plapi 
buildings morcr disturbing than the same level of noise in the conventional 
plan buildings. The abrupt change to the physically more confusing and 
different environment of the open plan school may account for this 
phenomenon. Those teachers wl^o had undergone a^ orientation program 
for the open plan elementary school appear to havej felt less bothered by 
the noise. The fact that these teachers also had developed some improve 
ments in educational practice suggests the pivotal role of orientation in 
developing constructive utilization of an open plan building. 



Finally, Kyzar's findings support ttfe ^imple truth that open pl|jT 
buildin gs are not a panacea: they will not create open c oncept edgcatiori; 
they can only facilitate it^ Traditional educational pro gr a nis car be itid 
often are carried out in open plan buildi/gs and open concept edr rational 
programs can a»id frequently do functic^n in conventional plan buildings. 

/ ^* 

Flexible Mv>dular Scheduli ng 

While open plan constructi^^n attempts to make different: use ^>f 
space, flexible modular scheduJfing attempts to make different use of 
time. One proponent of flexible modular scheduling has summarized it 
as a '^way to schedule in diXfetent patterns of learning in an economical 
way that makes the best use/of strengths and weaknesses, Developed 
at Stanford University in thj^ early 1960's, flexible modular scheduling 
has been adopted by countU^ss school systems throughout the country. 
The technique calls for dividing the school day into short ''mods" of 
about t>A/enty minutes each rather than the conventional forty-five minute 
periods. The schedule may then reflect the varying time requirements 
of different learning experiences. (Examii>le of this schedule is pre- 
sented on the follo\ ing page. ) 

Flexible modular scheduling can facilitate the "phase teaching" 
and individualized learning processes mentioned in connection with open 
plan building construction. The total number and arrangement of mods 
for each course can conform to the varying arhount of independent con- 
tract work, lectures, small and large group work and laboratories 
involved in each course. 

A variation used at some schools is to arrange student programs 
so that scheduled class activities involve only part of a student's week 
with as many as thirty per cent (30%) of his mods free. Such an arrange 
ment alleviates complex scheduling problems and more fully incorporate 
key components df open concept education by broadening student choice, 
allowing for the possibility of increased student respon^sibility , and pro- 
viding for diverse learning methods and epvironments. At Abington, 
Pennsylvania's North C'lmpus, for example: 

. . * students have about 30 per cent of their time 
unscheduled. D-jring these periods, students 



^ED 037 809 Atilano A. .VaU ncia, ^'Flexible Mudular ScbeduTtng 
and Related Instructional Strategies" (July, 1969), 29p. 
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FRIDAY 


4 mods for 
project 


1 mod for 
check and 
assignment 


4. mods for 
lab 


THURSDAY 


4 mods for 
project 


2 mods for 
demonstra- 
tion/lecture 


2 mods for 

lecture/ 

discussion 


WEDNESDAY | 

_ . 1 


i mod for 

group 

evaluation 


u 

0 1 

» p 
fvj ,5 a w 


1 mod for 

progress 

chqcks 


t 

TUESDAY 


4 mods for 
project 


1 mod for 
homework 
^ check and 
assignment 


1 

3 mods for 
lab 


MONDAY 


1 mod for 
instruction/ 
demonstration 


2 mods for 
demonstration 
and lecturer ■ 


CO » '2 « 

o 0 S 

6 £ § y ^ 
V C 

/ 


COURSE 

* 


industrial 
arts 


algebra 


chemistry 



/ 
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may use t.he library, which includes a typitig 
area and audio*vfisual room, jot one of two 
'^student centers'*; or tliey may go to a 
**leerning resource center, one for each of 
the major subject areas. . • which has special- 
ized collections of books, magazines, and. 
journals, as well as a good bit of technologi** 
cal gadgetry; e. g» , videotape lectures and 
science demonstrations, tape recorders, 
8 mnv cartridge loop viewers. Students 
may also use the gym. tlie photography dark 
room* or greenhouse; they may just relax 
in the student lounge or the "talking 
commons"; or they may take a short non- 
credit course which they or the faculty n>ay 
devise, (The reduction in the number W 
scheduled classes gives teachers the time to 
offer such cour ses, as well as th^ time to , 
confer with ciolleagues or students, to pre- 
pare their lectures, to take in-service 
courses, or even to relax, ) 

To make sure that they use their "free^' time 
"productively* " students attend a weekly 
"freshman orientation seminar" during the 
first two years (ninth and tenth grades) they 
spend at the North Campus* The seminar 
asuie, the school keeps fairly close tabs bn 
hov, t4nd where students spend their time. 
Nearly half the time, officials report, is 
spent in the library and learning centers and 
about one-third in the study centers, with little 
moiee than 10 per cent of the time spent in the 
areas set aside for relaxation. Students who 
seem unable to use their time productively 
never more than 3 per pent of the enrollment 
of 2, 000, according to school records are 
required to spend their unscheduled time in 
carefully supervised study halls for a two-M/eek 
inte^rval, repeated as deemed necessary. 



Ibcrman, op. cit,, p, 3^3. 
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We cannot' view the encouraging results of unscheduled time at 
North Campus as the natural or obvious way in which students will handle 
their "free" mods. A variety of carefully-conceived, interesting and 
constructive alternatives- -inqludtng course-reflated independent work-- 
increases the possibility for positive use of time. Furthermore, there , 
must be careful mdnito'ring of each st\idcrit's progress in using his time; 
as at North Campu^, individuaj_ program modifications are unavoidable 
and the systeilh shojild provide for these changes. Some schools, having 
a'doptcd ^^open cam^ius" or a system of "open mods, " have discovered 
that unbridled freedom is no solution to their school's ills; freedom' to 
choose must co-e .ist with accountabiUty for the choice. 

On the other hv^.nd, as Silberman implies, the stafi^ at North Campus 
may be defining ^'productive" use of free time too narrowly. Spending 
free time relaxing and talking with friends is vitally necessary for the 
social development of many adolescents. Also, if the staff is serious 
about adopting that aspect of open concept education which calls for 
freedom of choice, thtin the freedom to choose "doing nothing" must 
exist; as loncfas the student carried out his responsibilities, why should- 
the school penalise him for fulfilling those obligations at a time and in<^ 
an environment most suited to his needs? 

The advanta:?e« of flexible morU-.l-^r scheduling are clear.. The 
technique provides a flexible tirrH? framework for different methods of 
teaching and lea rning; it encourages phase teaching and allows for team 
teaching; it broadens student choice. Its disadvantage is also clear: ' 
flexible modular scheduling can tend to become the same uaiform 
scheduling technique as the traditional. 

The decision made by several area school* (for a variety of reasons) 
to assign students to a specific activity and place during every mod tends 
to produce an artificial uniformity in learning patterns. In such schools, 
for example, an afternoon work/study experience may involve 5-S wodsi, 
every day; hom- economics, 3 mods every day; physical education, 4 
mods twice a ^veek; and every academic course frofh language to social 
studies, 2 mods every dav. Like (is 1 -2- 3 period predecessor , this 
abuse of flexible modular scheduling ij^^nores the differences in time 
requirements for different learning experiences. In these cases, 
•'flexible modular scheduling" simply means "more bells"; the same 
lack of diversity and flexibility in the time framework for learning 
remains. 



••Schools Without Walls'' 



In recent years, interest in fuller utilization of the community as 
a teaching and learning resource has grown. Entire educational pro*- 
grams are developing around the idea of the "city as classi^ootn" and 
"schools without walls. •* The idea is to "bring the city to the classroom 
and the clasa^room to the city. Learning analytical and problem-solv- 
ing i*kills by applying them directly to the community outside the school 
buildings bringing non-professional coml^nnity people into the school to 
teach, and sending students out to loarn i^n community bus,ineases, 
factories, libraries, offices and museumi^--are all involved in the "city 
as classroom'' trend. 

Unlike open plan school constructiort and flexible modular schedul- 
ing, the "school without walls" tnovement is an end of open concept 
education rather than a means to that end. Proponents view the school 
as a "headquarters" with the entire community becoming a complex of 
learning sites: ^ 

The school headquarters provides classroom 
teaching for very specific skills, and the resjt 
of the learning takes pi«^cf^in a variety of 
^ apprenticeship situations which are arranged 

betvveen pupils and , . .adult(s) in the community 
at their place of work.. .As community adults 
find themselves in teaching roles they never 
had before, ncw'questions and problems arise 
for them, rtew curiosities will be stimulated, / 
and they too will seek the speci£il knowledge 
skills provided by the headquarters school. 
The apprentice system of the pre-industrial 
h era, reintroduced in a much more sophisticated 

way with aid of modern communications and 
coordination technology, could humanize both 
eciucation and work, and breakdown the i^^igid ' 
age-graded social system which keeps young 
and old from participating jointly in the two- 
way communication and learning process which 



EU 049 948 Stephen K. Bailey, "The City as Classroom" 
(Buffalo, N. Y. . speech at Annual Convention of New York State Council 
for the Social Studi<*s„ April ^3, 1971), 13p. 



all human societies prqvided for prior to 
industrialization and mass educationv* # Help- 
ing the child and adolescent move between 
clastsroom and community through a Series 
} of optimally stimulating a^ttings within a 
c^text that gives him access fO i&kills when 
he needs them, and provides learnings ^ 
congruent with his own major life experiences 
is the goal, • . 

Schools now use field trips and guest lectures as special learning 
experiences rather than as a core part of the study process* Work st\/dy 
programs gen'erally serve the perceived needia of vocationally-oricnteti, 
non-coUege bound students. Proponents of the ''city as classroom'' 
suggest moving further. They see a false distinction existing between 
school and ''life**; educators need to employ all available resources, 
human and physical, to enable ^tlT students to develop theVr skills and 
curiosity in the context of the practical. » reaV world in Which they>li^ 



The "school without walls" concept achieved its fiist and, perhapo, 
fullest realisation in the Philadelphia Public Schools* »»plirkway Project,' 
a high school which bepan on the Benjamin Franklin Parl^vay in 19r>9. 
The Franklin Parkway is a mile long avenue along which lie a variety of^. 
cultural, commercial, governmental and educational institutions in-^^ 
eluding the Philadelphia Art Museum/ the Franklin Institut^, Museum of 
Natural History and the Philadelphia Municipal Court. TheU>rigilkl idea 
of some educator^s in the Philadfelphia Public Schools was to! ' r 

, fully utilize these instittitions in tl]^ educi|- J! 
tional process of high/school students if in fa^ct, > 
students were to study and attend classes in 
the institutions thenr^selyes in ordeir to ex;terfd 
their life space and their opportunities for 

varied expcriences/v ♦ T*^^ ^^P^^^'^^^^^i^^ ^ ^ 

facilities) and time (school schedule) boundaries ^ 

of the educational process have been subjected \ 
to a thorough exar; inatiOn. . .and have been 
greatly altered* Within these nevr limits, the 



1 ^ * ' ' ■ 

ED 0^1 052 EHse Boulding. ^'New Approaches to Learning: Alten: 

tive Education and tlie Open Schools^' (Wa $hinp,ton, D, C- r American 

Association frir the Advancern.en^t of Science, Commission on Science 

Education, 197l)» pp. 5, 13, , 



social structure of the learning community 
has grown and the description and allocation 
of roles has been revised to conform to the / 
program's purpose as a learning community. 
In addition, the nature and function of subje^ 
matter has been redefined^ . • ^ . ^ 'j 

Several headquarters for 130 to 140 students ea^^ii comprise tht; 
Parkway School. The students in each headquarters /operate in three 
different groups: / 

• . ' ' \ . . ■•■ / 

1) the tutorial group of 15 students, one te^(cher and one 
universitiy intern serves as the falinily» or^support group 
of the students as well as the veliiclc for evaluating the 
program and each student's performance^ in it; within this 
group sti^dents learn the basic skills of /English and mathe- 

. niatic*5. ; / • 

2) the s ^ mi riar ;fer Qup . comprised o^two tutorial groups, 
works from the students* experienq/ies in various Parkv^ay 
institutii|>ns toward a generalized View trf-that experience. , 

3) the rpan^^ group» con>posed of othex' students, 
interns and faculty, assumes responsibility for the 
functioning of one aspect of the program such as self- 
governn|ient, extra-curricular activities, production of 
a Parkviay newspaper, and, in conjunction with pro- 
fessor s If rori^ Temple Uiiiveraity> an analysis of the 
effects 4f the Varkw ay Program on the students^ 

■ 1 '■ 

The Parkway curriculurn revolves around 'Hnstitxitional offerings, *' 
''basic skills offerings, and "electlves. ** Institutional offerings involve 
over 100 classes lo<:ated in the facilities of the participating institutions 
and tatigbt by irjstitutional staff memberSpy State -mandated work in 
mathematics, lianguage arts and history comprise the basic skills offer- 
infi5^ taught by the Parkway faculty, aH of whom are certified teachers, 
Electives in th( humanities, physical sciences and social sciences are 
taught mo.^tly l^y Parkway faculty, sometimes with the aid of volunteers 

— — -f — ■ ' iv,. 

ED 044 81 3 Glen J. Earthman. •'Schools Without Wall«" (Oklahoma 
City, Council of Educational Fjteilities Planners, October 6, 1970), 1 ! 
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and members of the affiliated institutions* In addition, each student is 
free to pursue a program of individual study, work in community soci*^! 
*iagcncies and/or participate in work programs of the Parkway institutions^ 

Parkway School has virtually abandoned the concepjt of class period, 
school day* scho6l week and school yetir. The School provides a year- 
round, full-time learning opportunity for all of its students; the staff 
sees each student's schedule as a reflection of his learning requirements 
rather than a product of the clock hours of administrative and organiza- 
tional convenience. 

« , — 

The students in the Parkway School represeijt-a-4T«terogeneous 
mix of the area*s population, Studcnt^fr^errreaxh of the city's eight 
districts apply for admission and are chosen by a lottery apportioned 
a^ccording to the student population in each district. Furthermore, the 
School accepts a limited number of applicants from the suburbs and the 
parochial schools on a reciprocal basis; students from the jpublic schools 
may take the places of those suburban and parochial school students who 
enroll at Parkway. In this way, Park\yay planners have sought to 
encourage racial and socio-economic integration. 



The use of non-profcscionalc as t-E-^ichers and th*^ use of different 
kinds of professional teachers (team lead^^rs, tutors, interns, teacher s* 
aides, etc*) is in vogue in m^ny school di£ ( ricf5 today^under the title of 
^•differentiated staffing. " a discussion of the rationale and mechanics 

6f tlSis concept, see: ED 047 176 General Learning Corporation, "Mid- 
term Report Revised. Report Volume jtl. Fort Lincoln New Town 
Education System'' (Washington,: D, C. , Diftrict of Colunvbia Public 
Schools, April 6, 1970), Chapter 2, esp. pp, 26*39. See also: ED 039 
926 Don E. GHnes/ "Implementing Different and Better Schools'* 
(Mankato State College, Minn. , Decerober, 1969)» Chapter 5. For 
information on the uses of vOluntec^rs in public schools, contact Volunteers 
in EductLtion, U. S. Office of Education, 400 Maryiand Avenue, SW^ 
Wasbi^gfonT D^ C. 20202. V 

V There is real concern that highly individualized, unconventional 
'educ^ttional programs and n€»w formats for student evaluation may 
advers#cW affect students* college admissions. For a detailed and 
practical ahnialysis of this problem and a report on how one innovative 
school with nb\traditional grading system overcame it, see: ED .039 ^26 
Wilson, ChapterN?, pp/ 116-^129. ' * 



Systematic evaluation of thp program is in progresa on the basis, 
of student admissions to and performance at institutions of higher learn- 
ing, student work performance after graduation, and studies of both 
cognitive and affective learn' ng. Subjective evaluation to date sugges 
the program has been successful; despite the fact that the school's 
existence was an issue in the last mayoralty race. Parkway hara^^^pai^ded 
sjuce then. /T 

■ // . 

It is impossible today to statistically prove 
the Parkway is a success. If the intense 
look of a happy **turned on** student is any 
criteria, however, the program is a success. 
If a teacher's exuberance for her work and 
students and her belief in.the pro«;ram is any 
- criteria, then the program is a success* ^ 

In addition to its own expansion, Philadelpliia's Parkwe^y Project 
)ias^ spawned simiUir public ''•^schools without walls'' In several urban 
centers including Washington and Chicago* Like Philadelph^/ these 
cities view the project ^is additions to the existing public school structure 
•'intended to complement and not to rival the needed educational programs 
and .services already provided to learners who have access to and find 
§ucceris in thrin, " "'^'-^^ 

^'l^ . Many more school systems have tftcorporated into their regular 
high schools nev/ comniunity- orientf-d pro ^iy^mg that serve to expand 
the students' range of choice as 11 ajs to provide teachers with pre* 
vtously untapped physical and humixn resources^^ There are dis- 
^adyantage^s: frivolous and educationatliy indefensible results can and, 
in some case*, have come in the namVof schools without walls"; 
incompetent '^teachers, " insufficient; supervision and an ine^icusable lack 
of attention to basic skills do occur. Yet, evidence of sound "schools 
without walls" programs suggests the advantages of this nf*^V direction. 



1 

ED 044 813 Earthman, op. cil; , , p. 10. 

"^ED 051 569 Clifford Wood, et. al. / eds. , "The Open Schodi; 
^fSIPP^^^*'^* to the Fir^l Report of the Gove.rnor's Commissi6n^n Educa- 
tion'^ (Madison, Wiscoi^sin, Ki^llett Commission, January, 1971)# 56p. 

3 ' ■ - * ' 
See Chapter Three, Part I>. 



The blurring of the often false disMhctiori betv/eeii school and community, 
the prescription of individual programs for individual needs* the oppor* 
tunities for ri fuller sharing of competencies and interests, and the 
application of a variety of academic disciplines to community phenomena 
all can be products of viex^ing the ^*city as a classroom** and the "school 
without walls. *• 



\ 



CHAPTER THREE ^Of flMy ^ 

A DESCRIPTIVE RESOURCE GUIDE 



Chapter Three moves from a concidHration of open concept public 
high schools (Part A) to an examination of t^.lternative schools within . 
largiT pub)ic school systcrr.s (Part B). PM't C lists ami describes in 
brief Boston areii "free schools, private schools established to offer 
some form of op^'n concept education. Chapter Three concludes with a 
description of innovations that are moving some area high schools in 
the direction of open education (Part D). ' The examples fited throughout 
do not represent a complete list; such a compilation would be both ovc rl> 
long and redundant, especially in Part D. Instead, I have provided a ' 
representative sampling With references for further information added. 



PART A: CONVENTIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS ••GO OPEN" 

S^^vornl srhool systorr*? in thf area have built open spare hii^h 
schobls^ and /or have ado^te4J:miovation| which begin to fulfill the 
requirements of^pcn concept education* " In addition, two public 
school systems in the area {New Ipswich, N* .H. , and Linroln-Sudbury, 
Ma, )1iavf^ developed phil6saphies» programs and, in some ways, friri^i - 
^ies that incorporate an unusually high nurr^ber of the key components of 
the open concept high jschool as sugi^ested in Chapter One. Rather than 
beitv^ alternative?; for. some students and tt*ifchers withia the regular 
schoo] sypt^TH, these open concept high school s ^re the public Ingh 
schools, for all students in the coma^unity. * Urxlike open concept elernen - 
tary schools, open concept hijih schools are <t rare commodity bccauso 



1 ' * 

The following! area connm;:nities will have built open plr.n hi 

schools by September, 197;^: BurJinpton, North And(Jver and V/irxhester 

Ke^rsarfje Keponal Ilij^h School in ^:ulton, N% , ha*, been functioning 

as an entirely open plan .building for the, paist several ycn^rs* 

"Sec R(rt:fl Ti and \T\u this Chapter. . " .' 
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o{ the greater magnitude of this type of change on the secondary level.. 
Factors which do not exist at the elementary level work against change 
in high schools: 1) the diviyion of subject matter into highly organized 
departments of instruction; 2) pressures for VoUege Admissions; 
3) the age and capabilities of the students; 4) the large number of 
students seen daily Ipr short periods of time by each IS'culty member; 
and 5) the large number of students in the average high school: Despite 
these obstacles, open concept high schools have developed fn widely 
diverse commnniti -s. Below I will describe three such communities 
and their high schools. 

1) Mascenic Regional School - 

New Ipswich, N. H. 03071 
(603) 878-11 13 

Mrs, Doris Beane, Assistant Principal 

Located iri a rural area of New Hampshire, the Mafecenic Rf^gional 
School is one of six open concept schools in the state whic+i have joined 
t-ogether in Project SOLVE (Support for Open Concoj^t Learninft^Areas 
Through A^aried Educational Teams). Project SOLVK is run by local * 
school districts and financed by ESEA Title III mo\ie8 administer eJ 
throuj;ri the N^-.-\v Hampshire State Department of Education. The six 
schools. ;i^U elementary- or mirldL* schools except for Mascenic Regional, 
hrive litrir central iiOhX the individucilization of instruction: a student 
is allov/c u to progress at a continuous rate that is appropriate to his 
learning* :^bilitics. 



1 ^ . ^ ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 
For an extremely informative and;detailed account of th'? program 

at an open cx>ncept school, see: ED 039 926 Don E. Glinea, ''Implementing 
Different and Better S^chools*' (cited above, p* 19), Dr. GHnes was re- 
sponsible* for the rapi^ transition of the Wilsron Campus School from 
conventional to open roneept in 1969. The Wilson School, a publicly 
supported laboratory school, is an arm of the School of Education at 
Mankato State College in Mlnnej^ota. The 600 students, ages 3 to ZO, ^■ 
are engaged in an educational experience wl;ich crjiphasizes personalized 
diaf^nosis and prescription, continuous prp^^ress in a self- paced prugr^rm, 
optiDnal attendance* wit): self- selection ol courses and some student-planned 
courses* \ ^ 

2 . ■ ^ ■ ■ " - . . 

Project SOLVE offices arf iocated at 04 North Main Street, Concord, 
N. H.' . 01301, (603) Z24-946i. Thf .staff rnake^ available pul^iii^hcd results • 

the prograrn-q, workshop;., vnnfvrcr ci\H '-^nd qther projects the SOLVE 
schools are working^ on. • 



Mascenit Rc^gional seryeji A^^^ rural student population 

about 600 in grades 5 • 12 in an open space buiJding. The t^mphasis of 
the profii*am on iraividualized student prosramn Nvith heavy u^ipe ol 
the resource c enter. For exatt^ple/ the science prAgram donsrs^^^jf^ 
unit li^arning packets which offer a wide variety of U'ay3 to master 
unit t'oru ^pts; t*. , laboratory work, reading,' sketching, individual 
and s*"vH.ll ^roup media viewing, and stijfdtnt discussions. ^ Th^ stirff 
encoura i;r8 student clipice with aecountabilily/ 



2) ^ Li icoln-Sudbury Jlegional High School 
390 Lincoln ^oad. 
^ / Sudbury, Ma. 01776 ' , > 

443-9901 ' ' ( 

PHncip"al: Willard Rulisfson . - . \ 

P ■ , : ■ , ■ . 

_ The 1 800- ?^tudent regional high school (9-12) which serves the 
rorti<7.ious suh>urbon comtriuniti^rs of. Lincoln and Sudbury has developed 
many kt*y cha ct f^ristic s of opcn'co'ncept /*duratipn. ever several yc«arb 
of careful planning aiid^ continuous evaluation, Lincoln-Sudbury pri:>- 
gram re^t*ct^: th-j assuTr^ption that different modes of learwing*i-xi sL In 
adUitionjto crefitin^; a sonse of closeness ^nd identity by breaking up the 
schfVol into five halite oi* ^'family graapin^s. "Lincoln-Sudbury offt*r*5 
prot:.:"^* - -"^i vr';T\ i^rciler r^in'^t* of chuiLv- fift:;':- t!:v ninth urade, 'For 
vixample, all ^Mib-ring frtishmi-n take a staiidard course An English doiiig 
sonn<* work in six basic arc<is of English (special writing, basic readinf*^ 
ctrfd wrUing, drama, film, literature and language), -In the next thrjie 
yeArs ihey rmike ciioicfcfs frotn 46 offerings*) w ith no requirements as to 
tho sptrc iXic i^ttmber of courseia in a given r,rea of Etiglish* The courses 
vary from ten-we^k to half-^ye^r to full-year offerings with a require- ; 
aTii^ntJhat every sit^idit-rit earn .4 credits^qf Erelish each year (a ^tud';nt 
earns 1 credit for each 1 0 w'et:l<s oX a course), A Career Eji^loration - 
Program is a flexi bly- scht^duled seni t»:i!^er elective offered for ctedit. to ' 
students of all ievc4t: and abiliiu s ,,whD''v ant to v ork in outside set^ingS. 
The Htudents\vork in. 15 public schooVs, 1 unive^ ^iiy# 1 library^ a Head^^ 
start Program, 2 day-rare centers/ a school jfor the mont?-Hy retarded,* 
4 hospit-^ls» i niMsfiu^n, a little city hall ^nd over 80 husine\*-jes and 
industrial pki'nts in thu Boston areu* S*ud' nfi; can chcos/^ interdepart- 
irjerit.il offeri:i}.Tf^ such as Amc^rican crafts and culture, xn>|ironinental 
Fducation, Conservation Cftrps and Surviv;^il Living (a two-'week Oulwarcl 
Bound el'xperienc e). 



L 



' f 3) John Adams High School 

Portlandt Oregon | 

John Adarns High School is a district high ^chc 6l serving the 1286^ 
studeiits M/ho reside in a largely working class' ajrea of Portland. Approx 
nrvately one*fourth of the students are b^lack r4nd ^bout one-tbiird go on to 
some form of 'higher education* . | ' - 

Wheh John Adatns Hf'gft School opened the doors of its njewly-built 
facility in 1969, it was the most comprehens^ive attempt to creatV a ne\9 
kind; of high school in America. Charles syb^rrnan has described the 

' • • , students are scheduled for only half ^of each 

day. During the other-half, they may recei vc ^ 
tutoring in math, reading, w^itingt or some * ^ 

other basic skill, work on an independent study 
proje4:t. partic|ipate in a tutoring prbgram or a 
'V^ork c^^perie^ce" program, t^iJ^e 9ne or more 
-elective coarsies or jiist relax. The elective s 
. . include a full range of yocationrtl training" cour ses' , 

\^ as weU as a' traditional' co41ege ij paratory /pro-'^ 

, - ' - gram* And student's, in conjunction witn thjeir _ 
,paret)ts, rfv'iy deride whether to receive con- 
ventional letter grades in their required and 
% " elr tWe courses, or to take them* on a c^ edit- 
' nb'.cf edit hayis. In short, the freedom to be • ^ 

conventional is respec'ted, alonti with the free* 

The most import^mt jJart of fene Adarns High" 
day, however^ ^s the <^Ticr!b4iid''h^lf, in which 
every student takes a require cJ (three-year 
sequence in general t?ducatioa. ' Thc'liigh 
'school is sut/vJivided into four '^houses, ** each 
coritainirg 320 randomly a ssigneci students, a — 
guidance counselor, a guidance irjlern, an 
administrative aide, and its own instructional^ ^ . \ 
staff. The staff consists of interdisciplinary 
tea^sns )f teachers ..who design, implement, 
and e^aTiIiatT? a gener.^1 education program for \ 
their hpuse- Since each t -am" in autoijornous, ^"'•"-^ 
it n?ust grapple with i:he question of wlir«t 



domJto cixperirncnt. 
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ought to be learned^ While th« program varies 
from house to hoitse, it tends to be problem* • ' 

oriented; the curriculum for the opening week, 
for example* was created by racial incidents 
\ that occurred on opening day, 

■ v. ■ „ , ' ' ' 

John Adams liigh Schopl has been controversial within and outside 

the local coinmunity* In cooper ation.with s^everal members of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education (who helped in the program) the staff 
is now cc^ming to grips with the need to develop more clear-cut and 
consistent giiidelines for checking student attendance an^ a clearer code 
of conduct, as well as alternative programs for students unable to pro- 
fit frpm independent ^study/ 



PART B: ALTERNATIVE HtCH SCTIOOLS WITHIN PUBLIC 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS ^ 

Many comrnjmities have taken a different route* toward open con- 
cept f ducatiop: they have set up one o^ more alternative high schools 
^Vithin the canventiV>nal public school systV-m, Complementing rather 

'than rivaUru": th^ coinmuniry'^ convontionol Jhigh school, an alt^nativc 
within th^ school system can serve variety of purposes: 1) it can 
Tti'lic ve ov> (v^^oWf'ipi^; 2) ;jti aiU rnative h\t;h school provide*^ a choice 
i'or those stiuK'^nts, parents and tearher^^ who are dissatisfied with the 
convention high school;' 3) an open concept alternative high school 
can provij3e for the needs of j5tudcnla-3i^^ proHted from 

'kipen j;^ajiH4rj:>cvm-r*^^ Irvcl; and 4) it can provide, an 

^Tnnovative environment in which new programs and patterns can develop 
which fnay eventualiy Become part of the r^^gular high school progran). 



Belpvv are de^rrtptichs of st*vc*rai of-the area's alternative high 
. schools within pubHc school systems. As Ihe descriptions will "indicate, 
a wide variety of ;!pproarhf^s to open concvpt and alternative education 
exists; all are effoits to meet the varying nce<^s that arise in any " 
community, ^ " - 



Vsilbcrman^, ^o p> cit. , ^p, 366-367, 

^See: Phi r)<4ta Kappan, Vol. LIL No. 9, May, 197 1, /(a profile o 
John Ada\M8 Ifiu^^ Sc:i;;o<;.)l v ith articles by fWe members of the group who 
t6c>k initial r<r.J>ponr>ibi1ity for Vne planning nd operation, of the school). 
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>. Home Base School 

465 Mi. Auburn Street " 
Watertov,n, Ma, 02172 . 
926-3540 ■ . 

Barbara Gardner* Coordinator 

Home Base is tht* high. srhoG>l-\vithout' walls Jprouram of the 
Watertoun F^iiblic Schools. The proposal lov the school was one of 
several idcas^cun-elopt'd in Miyi 1970; clurinc the Watertown Charrette, 
a vveek-louj.* ph lining t>t-sjiion open to al] pf ^^idnnts of the town which w^as 
preceded l>y several months; of ^5tudy by citizens* committe organiy^ecl 
»i^*ound SLich ureas of concern as taxes, t^d'u coition, recreation and govern^ 
mert. j Tie propoi^al requt^sted the ScJhjoI C^^rvniiUtc^e to set itp a small 
alt erniitiv^e hj^h school of 100 student v^olanteers and six staff tneinberh 
in facilities located outside the existint; secondary schools-* 

TK<^ School :^f)encd in Sw'pten:>ber, 197! . in a local Youthi and 
Cuitura] renter. 'I he space incllIdc^^ o..e. r:u^:r> ^i^ed as a sc}:ool offit.c, 

!arc\r jnuUi-J.so room, one lou:i|^(\ and t'lreo classrocins (tJ.ie ot 
v.hfv h is a.u-d ns .^^tly lor nnasir, ari^ and crafts)* The full-tin.e staff 
in* .']...iflps six t i^t it*^' r b , four «.»raduatt- intvrns. one st»c v ef a ry and one 
cir^\- r; p . rt— tirii;- jp^taff include. t!v itvlnii'.il^t r^.t we a s si stHnt a nd two 
1: va hiat iijii c o.'v^ult^Lut to dir^.^cl on- t^oini: e/t/i\iation o).- the p.'6j;rL.ni. 
Iht^r*;* nre nitjrt* th^Mi 90 resource ptople listrd on file; more than n''^ 
.:i:\i;",tc.; i\..^...„.a-!. Uus l i;ri^".. 

With i J'>n(: e *f"on^ ".staff n'^t^niper s 0 >/! r'ron^ their pa^'ruits, students 
co?;;itrurt their owiz proi;rarTis. Learniivi! t*>r.-eriencei:^ vary from fairTy 
normrvl Koun;"iu^.^ c\r)ur^ie.i:?. "Alut bra I'* xu^^ '*Gra mti'^.Mr and Cornposi- 

i'-p' n >a'' field v.urk at i.ie- 4->ap,ki in Park Zvtj, Cooji,iV>s Motors, and. the ^ 
r>o>*.f»n University WecHr.tl C^'ntevr. S*,.>nitr of ^he.se a rr^ offer .-d by fitaff, 
others by ri?Hource pc^ople* just as is? done a^. Philadelphia's Parkway 
Project • Stu-!ents are involved in evaluation of tht^ir own pf^rformancc; 
written t valu.inons a^r placcri in a^stndent's fiU* v;ith copier; i^iven *o 
the iiludent for hi i; parents to set - 




Cambridge Pilot ScJ^Jl ' 
lliiij^c Technic al High School ' 
Broadway at Irvinp Street 
Cambridge, Ma, 02138 
491-4434 or 191- . ^70 
Coord ii^ato r y : Ja< . Si r kirx 

Steve Goldberg 



Opened in 1969, the Cambridr-^ Pilot SrViool is an experimental - 
sub-srhool wlthiTi tht* /e^,',ular Cambfid^e High School buildings/ Sixty 
students frv>r/' t':ich j;rade level are sc'lected /rom i Hsl of volunteerr* 
with aftention }>;iiri selecting; z\ rep t sentative cross- section oi* the - 
c;ty*s uv\Aic scho;/' -tvuTents. OfM/i.-lly stuvlent.s remain enrolled at 
< ither RinL;t^ I cch r ^^nbridge lli;:^:; and L' tin; thby may, at any. time, 
clovt rov.rses *>fft r^^d a: e two h:,uh/ i?c hool fx. The staff includes 
teiici.er.s who tJecVed io ti h'in an iiinovative environment us well hs 
volunt'. «'r rt^sourc*t I'cople i: orn thr> corna^unity, Go^tls of the program 
int:Iude: ^ ^ . . 

1} to e i. iorc the pos:;i:. \\t.\ of involvin*:: .students in 
everv a<^pert of sriiool r vc^rii^.aec and olanninc; e* r: , 
bi^iv/Vc :!;e s:*hoiM opened :^i*id^nts a::d *>ytaff jo: ncd 
in a j:;urnnvr wuri^shon v h?r^> -r-V-^ned th^:- phv^Mral lrr\ - 

of learn lii:^, and pJanned v?rioi.s ai>pv*c:s o: the prograan; 

To uMil/e l^nrninu tM! rdr^v ■ oi:t s cniv^idv the st hool 
>vti.,Mini',: c iv , rin Urban S*;udi-*^> i^roup :;pent two ' 
.-;"ioVitn?> ii: hi' .<a./tan^>inilv si:a? r-hinf:: lor material with 
v.'^uch to a,.italy/:c tV:e in:]>'ier. of My\SSi-'OKT" plains in 



3) to rMeoi:r:ire roiiim:.nrtly ju ripje ta rnvolve theixi- „ 
nelvf^fi -n tlr*^- ruhciol de^ i^.ioii-^nalanj.;. a:»d learni'ig 



An cc/arres ar^f elective a,';d tVie oni; icqairenient is \ai .studjnts njr.^t- 
cllioos... c.->i;e of ,tht: eh. rtave , Kr^iM i s:i r: w>^lr i:ie:i^_.a :-^tl p!] ysical edur :^li'.'.a a: 
aUu aL> a con.1 f*;e called *'}iorne Croup* Ten or twelve student rai^- 
(hlmly e}!0*u.ri, work Wilii two tr.aeli^vrs to v/ork on e,/pup- initialed i/hrn- 
niref* [ he' '-*h r'^i^'e'^ are a va.^^:v d rr' vtu re (^^'oriventic^nai aind a^>^o^^- 
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BEST con IVHUBLE 

A major study ol the first year of operktion reported: 

\ 1) attendance at the Pilot School iiveraged 94% 

^ comparttd to 70-80% for the city's regular 

* h^h \schooljy ; * 

2) achicvomtnt tests showed stTidmis had 
advanc ed yea r in math and were almost " 
precisely cPH^grado level for rtrading; 

3) only t.nc studt-nt chose to roiarn to the- 
rt'i;ular syhtcT-t-i it the end of t\\v first year; 
;i nd • 

•V) p.iriMits rc^portecl ^,,rt\'t sr;ti spacfion with the 

\^i]o\. Srl;^v)l, ovpr e^:r l; thv -w that their 
eliilcir<*n had bcvn af ft^ct t-d^hoth aeaderriicilly 
and in tc r m-^ of int re,i5-:ed rn-'Turily, ^ ' " . 

1 exivii U.>n F;<hK HtioJi Witiiout 

Walls Pro-r.>rn (EWOW) 
l..e>:inii:^.^n S^mar In^M) 5Jchnol ^ „ 
. . ■ Z^l \V.at!.:in: ^'ireet. " • / 

Coo rdi n "tro r ; Dixie Noftsker ' 

f red rU)^ 1*' 

* ■ ^ 

T. • X ' :^ ':>n * KWCv^^ i^. innov/jtive ''eurrieiihrro ai.d 

o^it :^ic!»^*- t^'*- 0] artivTties 'dvowl W>0 juniors nn*^' ^- ruiorr, 

B^'i^in iru I9n9, the v, ^;^a^»^:^i^ 8 iitiie s t h-'it slTident s ' reeds often rrrLst br 



Mr'iorii; i;.ion r!:e C:; f m!.; rid ^/^rlot S'^d^ool coTn^- -frru'n : K Jeido - 

V-^- iv, '.viNiv:';. i^'/Vl^ yy. i 'aidl-;ii<.*J }>yt;ic' Unriirtu uf Cu r rie it-- 

fnuf)\vftj^(^:n. ' vVe M i ss/M^.'^nj^i'tl ^- I)i-p^wt.M- cnt 01 ]:;diu'at i oi . , Kt'vidV>- 
iiir.dpe r.i.n ia^'aluable loo\ for it\j ri/ir^i^ abovit innov^i tions in tliC arc^»# ! 
S''>t coVief t:'>»'i !"-.;;Ve l>e<'n ir..svH:u sirv; the i^^'M.;^io^ Tif the p vo;-;;;? nr* 
Faeh oTi;- r?'po.-ts f.r. ifriovotinn.s in su-th jn-rxr, .^s si lioo) erivi rf;nniiMl,- 
).;iT<"!arr ^ and -.pfri^ij r-^rris p/o;> tv: cji^^ r{r\ih.xrr\, ;uid a^choal ^nan:'rc,e- 
iTicnt- Tor. eacii' pro^^i^^n^' dost ia (K:j/?('ulo,--(. op<- 4 described lOZ 
d'! ft V rt'7it jr^no\ . if ioh'-^), an it^fr rm iti<n'i rmiitrt^-C t tr> provided. The Jiureau 
send?^ Kr*^ 1 ' ■''>?i<-: ^ ' I- ' ''rc';;: *'3 ^^nf*^' :drJl^'nd{al^^H an-' pr^'i^<" * T>;d a uf 

'>af-*li^' r)a. j'^>r 1 ^ ;j ; '.'.H-.::, j >a ao^^'ia. ] i'it e r*^ t *'a f-}. <^ r >a p.^ r 

^ a.wj'.i-i-^ir- '.a r,.:ro;-- ra ■ ■/ ha", '^ t ' • ■ , r r ;a ! - . :;,-df'fi I o t : i - t iiM i ] i a U s< hv ' 
v-rilin?': "1 he lia'r''--,a T .(.^ - i r;vJ j -r:'' J ?Vi r'>va.t ' ar'a d^-^J! r ^aru'Mi;. ;^;ire.!, • 

/Boston, avl.-:aar(!ai^a,-*.r;". ! i 1 . or hvaaiMin--' 
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met outside th^ c&nfines of the school classrooni. Each student designs 
his uv/n program; after enrolling in state-* mandated courses in English 
and History, EWOW students are ftee to choose from a variety of 

one^half semester elective^ which have included film*making, the 
psychology of violence, oceanography, retail merchandising and American 
music seminars. 'EWOW studentis nnay choose from course offerings in 
the regular high school program as well as pursue independent study 
projects* EWOW students complete their schedules by choosing an 
afternoon activity. For example, two girls raised enough money to 
rent a store, acquire stock and advertise their own boutique which has 
been operating since 1969. Other students have studied computers* 
managed a gas station and worked with a theater ^rpup« 

The Murray Road School . 
J5 Murray Road 
West Newton, Ma. 02165 
Coordinator: Ronald Bamdt 

.•J ■ . ... ^. ' . ^. ■' • 

Begun in 191^^^the Murray Road School is an alternative high 
school within the NewlM pniblic school system and is housed in an older 
elennentary school that nad not been used for several years prior to th«i 
program's inception. While the program has had a low drop-out rate, 
its share of the commanity's 2700 high school students has remained 
relatively steady at between 100 and 200 volunteers. Part of the school's 
philosophy is offered by one of its English teachers: "^^*You cah*t give 
personal freedon, Voti hav^e to create an envirbnment where people learn 
to make themselves free; that environment is on e 'of trust. **A 

ft ■ . ■ o 

Murray Road students must satisfy state requirements for English 
\nd U. S* Histpry but a wide variety of ways exist to meet.these require- 
ments. Students have worked with the faculty in creating and ruttAing an 
extensive tutoring program in a number of Newton elementary schools; 
nearly three-quarters of the students |>articipate. Students nave also 
proposed, organized and^^ cases/ taught courses. As in many 

alternative high schools, people from thfe community - parents, uni* - 
versity students, professionals - have been recruited to teach elective 
courses, many of which meet in the evening or on weekends outside of 
\tlie Scchoor buildings The on* going process of evaluation* of each student's 



^SiTberman, p. 358; for rriore of SiJberman's examination of the 
Mufray Road School, see pp: 356-364, 
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performance is 8Ujp|plem«|)ted by two written evaluaftions* one by the 
•tudent and cnc by the teacher. These evalviat ions; together with a brief 
course descriptioJii, are kept in the student *& permanent file. 

V '"^ / ,.. ■ 

G.*l. T. Y. (Comnriumty Inter- 
action Through Youth) 
20 Worcfester Street^ ' 
Cambridge. Ma. 02139 " 
491-2736 

^Coordinator: Althea Merchant 

C. 1. T. Y. is an ESElA Title IH-funded high school- without *wall« 
modeled after Xhe Parkway Project, The pilot program began in 
February, 1972, with 25 Cambridge and Brookline residents, grades 
n ahd 12, picked by a lottery, ^ „ * 

Arlington Satellite Junior 
High Schools 

.Arlington |>ttbHc Schools \ 
23 Maple Street^ * ^ 

Arlington, Ma. 
646-1000 

Principal: Ned Scoficld 

In January, 1971, the Arlington Public Schools set up the first of 
its three 100-student "satellite junior high schools" in a Boys' Club in 
East Arlington. The project has three aims: • 1) to reUcve over- 
crowding in the city's two conventional junior high schools; 2) to serve 
as a pilot program for the "cluster plan" (inte-rdisciplinary teams of 
teachers working wit)i a core group of students) proposed for the regular 
junior high schools; and 3) to provide three alternatives to the Cinv^en- 
tional schools for the city's seventh and eighth grade students. Each of 
the three sci ools has an int^rdiscipHnary core staff of fpur teachers; 
the staff is supplemented by part-time specialists from the rpgulai* ^ 
junior high schools (language,, music and art, etc.).* T^ie core staff is 
responsible for developing the instructional program and operational 
procedures for the achbol; as a result, different programs have evolved 
in each of the school R> Theije are, however, similarities: parental 
inVoivenient is encouraged (planning, teaching, tutoring and supervising 
field trtps); community resourres are an integral part of the schools' 
curriculum; the staffs have developed programs which allow*, for con- 
siderable freedom of choice; and the staff places grcJiit emphasis on 
personalized attefntion in a non-threatening environment; 
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" In addition to tKei aUernjBitive high ichoolt described above, the 
foUbwing GommuititieB Kave begu^sttsiilar programs as part of their 
t»iiblic high «cb^ol «y9tem: Brookline/ Needham and Worcester. 

PART C: . FREE SCHOOLS IN THE BOSTON AREA 

Some of the impetus and mitt)r of the practical ideas for the 
innovations uov/ finding their way into public high schools have come 
from the "free school" movement of the past decade. Free schools 
are privately-* supported, commiinity-based outgrowths of Some form of 
dissatisfaction with the conventional public school system and the desire 
to create a different gleaming environment. A Motive as gj^neral as this 
creates wide diversity. Some free schools have been Set-up to thwart 
court-ordered integration; others exist to promote ^^racial harixiony. 
Sonie are parjen^cooperatives, while others arc the brain^c^h^^dren of a 
few educators. MSSt^-fo^s on the needs' of pre -school aiii^ %lem^ 
school children; some serve high school students and adults. Several 
have their headquarters in church basements with still another occupy- 
, ing part of a warehouse. Some emphasize crafts; others, basic skills , 
A few are well -established/ but most are }^ss than three years old and 
struggling to overcome thjs spiraling costs. of wl^ich pub^^ school \ 
educators ire well aware. And, finally, some freeSrefeopls represent 
impressive achievements'^toward open concept education, while others 
sliow us more about j^q^ „^ proceed t open concept education. 

^ Des^te the diversity (and perhaps because of it) fre<i» schools can 
be a useful resource for examining opeA concept education. Therefore, 
I have included here brief descriptive notes on several of the area^s frifee 
schools that Serve high school age iitudents. * ' 



For it perceptive analysis of the promise and problems of free 
tfchools, see; Jonathan Kozol, Free' Schools (Boston,. Houghton Mifflin* • 
1972), Also, inf^ormation on Innovative educational practices with an 
emphasis on free schools is ava^ilablc from: * 

The Education Center New England SehoolBevc lop - 

57 Bayes Street . and ment Council Exchange' 

Cj^mbridgc, Ma. 02133 55. Chapel Street 

Newton, Maseachusetts 02160 



Cambridge Community High School 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church 
1151 MassachusettTs Avenue 
Cambridge, Ma. 02138 
InstructbryAdministrator : 
Marcia Glazier 



The Copley Square High School 
150 Newbury Street 
Boston^ Xla. 

Head Master: Theresa jUamrock 



Fayerweather Street School 
74 R Fayerweather Street 
Cambridge, Ma. 02138 
876-4846 

Head Master: Chris Stevenson 



an all-volunteer staff; 
begunf in fall, 1970*. pre- 
sently attempting to 
gain certification through 
the Cambridge f»ublic 
Schools; students have no 
requirements and no for- 
mal grd.de s 

funded under ESEA Title I-; 
student body of 500 is 50% 
non- white and all stu^c^nts 
drawn from "depriVtiltl 
areas"; in its fourth, year 
of operation, 72% of 1972 
graduates Will attend * 
college 

founded ii\ 196r7; 140 students 
ages 4 to 13, occupy a n e*.v 
building with media ce^iters, 
flexible structures and open 
concept 



Framingham Community School 
214 Concord Street 
Framingham, Ma, 01700 
875-1706 „ 
President: Len Lamberti 



organiased by parents and 
students as an alternative 
high school in 1971; a 
coopjerative arrangement 



Group School 

74 Mt. Auburn Strt-et 

Cambridge, Ma. 02138 

547-5524 



alternative for working 
cl9.ss youth from Cambridge, 
agce 14 to 20; curriculum 
includes basic akiUs classes 
and tutoring^ work- study 
program, appi*entire«hTp5i, 
clasees oti social iseues^ 



New Perspectives School . 
Brookliner Ma. 
49^-2968 
Rina Wald 



Palfrey Street School 
i 19 Palfrey Street 
Watertown, Ma. 0217E 
926-1844 

Head Master: Ed Ryerson 

Shady Hill Academy 
173 CooHdgc Hill 
Cambridge, Ma , 021 38 
868-1260 



Storefi*ont Learning Center 
90 West Brookline Street 
j^oston, Ma, 02167 
267-1166' 



Sudbury Valley School 
Winch Street 
FramingWm* Ma. 01701 



Warehouse Cooper^ive School 



100 Magazine Street 
Boston. Ma. 02119 
427-1112 



\ 



\ 



a high school for drop-outQ 
begun in fall, 1971 j\ certi- 
fied in Brookline; ^5 students 
and 4 full-time staff mem- ' 
bers ■ ° 

begun in 1966 as an alterna- 
tive for high school students; 
75 students and a staff of . 
19 



begiin in" 191^; considered 
oldest progressive School 
in the nation;^450 students 
bety^een 4^kr of age and 
ninth °grade ' ' 

serves South End residents 
and public ^school classes; : 
media tenter, art vvorkshop, 
etc. ; iiivolVes a pre- school 
program and ah upper - 
school drop-iiv center 

fourided in 1968; students* 
agce 4 to adult; no^ formal 
clasfiiB; work on ^'contract*' 
basis; democratic pr^^ccs^s 
is the central focus in 
running the ''community'* 

a four year old school occupy- 
ing second floor >of a ware^ 
house; 95 students a^es & to 
Id with ;Btaff of 9; a parent ' 
cooperative with parents* 
donating 90 hoAJrs of their 
time; emphasis on irtstilUng 
Confidence and sense of ^ 
individuality; students grouped 
according to interest, not age 
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PART D: JNNdVATIVE PROGRAMS IN COKVENTiONAL.HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

Over the* past several -years and on a more limited scale, many 
high schools hai'e approached the goal^o/ open xoncept educatib 
modifying existing programs and adding new ones. Below is a repre- 
sentative sanxpling of these innovative programs. 



Learning Experieiicfes Oatside the School Walls 



1) Quincy 

. The. new Vocational Technical School has turned to the area'£( 
industries tc>^ discover the special stalls necessary co fill the local job ' ^ 
ne^ds, •'Project Able, as it is called, has produced tremendous 
changes iathe school's curriculum and teaching emphases. '^Project 
Score" involves teacher supervision of students after school hours in 
a variety of service and community research assignments* ^ 

■ ■• ^ ^ ». . . ' _ 

2) Cambridge 

The Educational Development Corporation (EDC) in Cambridge is 
working on a regional project to utilise day*care centers and to provide 
secondary school students with the opportunity for prdfessiqnal training 
in child care* - ^ ^ 

■ - ' ■■ * ■ . ° ■ ■ ■ : ■ ' ^ ■ . 

3) Reading 

Career exploratory programs, distributive education, a business 
rnnpr rnti Yfi and a field education seminar are off^rtiid for students at 
Reading High'^cho.^1 as part of their modified open campus program. 



The Qlnncy Public Schools are part of ES .'70^ (Educational System 
fpr the Sevemics) a network of 17 school systems foi\rned in 1967 to de* 
vise a^d execute a progtam ior developjnj;^ a new comprehensive secondary 
school; cur s»icuhim >nd or ga«i«attp7i. Funded by the 0. S/ Office of Educa- 
tion, E5 'id in v/restling with the realities of op<!:n fconc^pf cdttcation. 
SeveriU ES. '70 reports are available from ERIC: 019 521, ED 019 
~^~4ZZr^nd^^<^>1 9 523 hro the first three re ports; "ES '70 News" Volume s 
1 and 2 .aie u>so av;tilable in E^D 020 443 niH ED 020 444', iinally. ED 
047 157 co|ntain«« the report on dcveinpnrieB: an<i eyaluation of ES '70's 
exp«irirn«*h|t;^l bocKtI Btudii^s cur riculuui. 



4) Glouceste.^ 

« ■ ■ * ' ' 

Thirty*threc Gloucester |lig^ School students participated in a 
pilot project called Max- Ed. Open to all stv<Jent« in grades 10 through ^ 
12, Max*£d. is an attempt to create learning experiences that cannot 
be giveii in school but that have re^l meaning for students and to offer . 
new options for learning. The program has five components; civic 
training fgr yodth (work with city official* and agencies), school 
volunteers. ''Meals on Wheels" (providing hot meajs for the handicapped 
and bedridden elderly people iri the community), waterfront industry, 
and off-campus course work* The success of the initiaf^'pilot program 
has necessitated expansion for the 1972-73 school year* . 

5) Swamp scott 

As part of its Open Campus Program, 205 students (26%) from 
Swampscott High School participated in organis&ed off campus prografns* 
Those students whose class schedule erlablerf them to leave the building 
for two or more consecutive periods and v,ho had the written approval 
of both the coordinator and their parents could choose an off campus 
project* These included: an elderly hot lunch program, child guidance 
clinic » work with other schools^ tutoring in Kletco» and involvement with 
such institutions as minimal hospitals^ ^olicc|departments, a dentist's 
office and Edward? Marine Science LabO>iU^y. Additional program^ 

are 4n the planning stage. - 

f>. ■ ' ■ 

, • '€ ^ ' ■ - 

6) Brookline - 

. A weekly radio scries* '*This Week's Show, "•involves 20 students 
in a cooperative venture with two Boston radio stations. The high school 
students do research, engiftteering^ publicity and announcing* Students 
from Brookline's, elcnrientary schools have also been involved in some 
productions. The radio series provides vocational experiences for 
students interested in thq field of broadcasting and serves to strengthen 
channels of corrimunica^tVdn between the school and the com^nunity. 
Programming has included telephone call-in shpws, student -faculty 
tAlcnt shows and panel discussions* / 



Modificattons in Scheduling 



I) Jioxford 



*'School-within-a-school team learning'* has replaced the traditionar 
block scheduling nt Mauconomet Junior High School. Similar Arling- 
ton*3 '^cKistef plan*^ (refer to description of Arliyigton Satellite Junior 
High Schools pp. 31 and 32), the Masconomet plan calls for a team of 
"major " subject area tcacherp, supported by '-minor*' Bubject persoimeK 
The team is responsible for schcdulinj; and teaching its heterogeneous 
group of 120 students. Each team has a high degree of autonomy; 
it determineii its ovvn disciplinary procedures and electfit its own team^ 
leader* Participants repoijt that discussion among teachers is more^ 
frequent and is focu«ed on the students rather than the subject nqatter. 
Occasionally the whole teahi meet together to allow teacher^ and y 
studenth time to voice problems and plan j;roup activities* T only 
limitation on. the daily schedule is a one-hour time block set aside for 
school*wide electives such as band. 

2) Cohoa^set 

With the aid of a computi^r, Cohasset High School (7-12) has eVolved 
a systtn* of-ilexiblr modular Kchcduling wtiich involves eighteen 
mim*te mocis each day in addition to a noon activity period. Major subject 
areas m^-et format least ten mods per week, but these can be arranged any 
way the teacher wished. Since its inception in 1968, Cohassct's flexible 
modular scheduliag has provided for grt;ater variety in the school day 
and week. Science teachers have tended to schedtile a block of three mods 
three times each week with one additional mod for review of lab work; ^ 
language teachers tend to schedule lan^uaf^e lab activities for oni? mod 
while cajculu5> is taught in three 4-mod blocks. 

3) ' North Reading ' ° " ^ ^ • 

Ap.ain with the help of a computer, the 800 students at North Reading 
HiKh Srhool have th<- chance to select the subject, teacher and c^lass time 
they waFit. The school has adopted a collc^^^e- type of registration procedur 
in which alV scheduling is3 completed durin^j ha»U*day s<»8|§tions in the spring 
Rogistraf jon is rarcie^d out ir* the cafeteria in much |he same style as^ 
many collejies use: if there ib no n^ore room in the class he/she wants, , 
the student ni!ist mak^* anothfvr r hoJctt. Tho v:i rior, junior , sophumore 
and freshm;in cla.-.srH rri'i r in th;i1 orn^tr, with meinbeii^Xi of each class 
drawing lota to determim tho order v^ithi » the class* Student choice I'S 
enhanced by the r*Kii>tence uf rtn all-f l^rtive progiani in Eiiglisli and social 
Studies for grade; s iO through \ Z, 
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C omrnunity ReaourctVs in the School s 

1) Hamilton 

Hamilton- Wenham Regional High School recwtly established a / ^ 
student-parent exchange program deaighetl to provide parents with ftrst* 
hand infer m.-rti on about their childfen'^ high t^chooi education^ If a 
fiffudent can {.i\d an -rvdult (preferably a par^^nt) to take his place at school 
vior a fuW. 4*^y twice a v'ear^ then thv* student can receive tw.o excused 
^bsencesy^ Parents foTTcw the same rules and schtduie as th# child 
except th;^t the parent may excuse him/herself front physical education. 
A question naif j^ fillettSiit b% the visitojr at the end of the ^day provicies a 
basic for gre\tter parenta^l involvenqenl in the school. 

2) Boston " ' ^ 

The Library Program was established in 1966 to develop Hbraries. 
in Boston elementary a^jd junior high schools* Librarians, paid Ubtary 
aid$5S,r parent?^ and yoUmteerK from School Volunteers for Bostofi setup 
a library and then operate it under the direction of the Library Progranrv 
staff* Nearl/ 70 libraries have been set up'since then, 50 of which are ^ 
entirely staffed by parent volunteers and 20 of which are staffed entirely 
by parents and suburban School Volunteer nieiriber'^. Federal J'undinfe 
p^roposaJs have beeti granted which allow for library aides and vplunte^r^ 
t<^ have in-service training and college credit courses in library science. 
xKe Library Program involves? about 450 voKmteers from' every Bostosi 
community and 14 suhurbSic • 

3) Fraqungha^n 7 

The Stitclent- Faculty Forum of Framingham North High Schf>ol 
initiated a ''S^^minar Day* " Designed primarily by students, ^'Seminar 
Day, 1970^ a ijeries of forums and seminars on current issues. The 
ptudenti> r^^cruitef teacher.6, commumty people and other studiJilts to 
give a seminar in one or more of th^. four 60-miriUte blocks. - AtttsndanCe 
was cptiona) ?tnd over 20 options were offered during each block/ An all- 
day rock concert took p?ace in the Cc^feteria. Seminars included: ' ..^/^ 
questtoyt and answer period >rovidcd by. the Superintendent and School 
Conrtmitlee; an analys;^ of -prtSon life and difficultieB encountered Afte^ 
his rol/ase by a former prison inmate?; a demonst '^ation of how a tcin- 
visio; /:ornmercial is made by an advertising exrocutive; an M. 1. T. pro- 
^fr«s«sor'5 disciKssion of Ccimpvis rc^belliMn: and a demonstration of iui- jittiu 
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